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OBSERVATIONS 
O N 


The Method of growing of W ooh 
in Scotland, 


A N D 


PR OPOSALS for improving the 
Quality of our Woo. 


in TWO LETTERS to the Commit 
fioners and Truſtees for i improving FisHE- 
RIES and MANUFACTURES in Scotland, 5 


GENTLEMEN, 


OR ſeveral years 1 heard an univerſal 
complaint of the low price of tarred 
woot; and I was fatisfied, by my 
own experience, that the farmers 
Had reaſon to complain; for following the 
common method uſed by my neighbours in 
ſmearing, I ſhared the ſame fate; and found, 
that though I chan ged my wool-merchant, 
A and 
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and carried the yearly produce of my ſheep to 
different markets, it ſeldom returned more 
than my expence for tarring or ſmearing. 
I vas anxious to know the cauſe, and for 
this purpoſe applied to thoſe who I thought 
had the beſt opportunities of knowing what 
quantities of wool were formerly ſhipped off 
for France, what at this period, and what was 
ſent to England, and other markets; but I re- 
ceived from them very imperiect accounts, and 
was only told in general, that much leſs was 
exported now than formerly. I then inquired 
of thoſe employed in manufacturing the wool 
at home, and particularly of the houſewives 
and private families, who I ſoon found had 


the greateſt ſhare of the woollen trade. They 


convinced me, that the farmers and wool- 
growers firſt and principally occaſioned the 
leſſening the quantity of wool manufactured, - 
by neglecting the proper management in 

ſmearing and waſhing their ſheep. Some of 
the oldeſt people informed me, that they re- 
membered the wool much better of its kind, 
and. much leſs ſpoiled with tar, than at pre- 
. 

All chis led me naturally to conjedure. that 


the prohibition of the exportation of wool, as 
it 


r 


1251 
it is generally believed, was not the only cauſe 
in this country of ſinking the price; but that 
the farmers, finding they could nnpoſe upon 


the buyers, and fell tar in place of wool, be- 


gan to lay their ſheep with greater quantities, 
the value of tar being much lower than that 


of wool. And this trick they carried on, finds 
ing at ſheep-ſhearing the weight greatly in- 


creaſed, occaſioned by the moſs and dirt which 
ſtuck to the fleece; inſomuch-that, out of a 
None or 16 Ib. of wool as it came from the 
ſheep, ſeldom more remained, after ſcouring, 
than 8 lb. ſometimes 7; and when the ſheep 


paſtured _ wid and moſiy n not 


above 6. 

It cannot eaſily be deterwibsdd wh firſt in- 
troduced the cuſtom of tarring ; but as our 
forefathers, though better ſmearers'than us; 


did not fully underſtand: the loſs or advantage 


attending the practice, J ſhall not take up 


your time with an unprofitable inquiry. 


There is a tradition, and T believe there are 
ſome very old people yet alive who remember; 
that it was ſome farmers in the head of 
Tweeddale who introduced the cuſtom of over- 
ſmearing, which, as it brought with it pre- 
ſent cy ſoon ſpread over the country: Tt 
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E 
was not conſidered that the manufacturers 
would ſoon diſcover the trick, that the wool 
would fall to its true value, and that the mer- 
chants would go to another market. 13 
However, that they might carry on the im- 
poſition with a ſhew of reaſon, they univer- 
fally gave out, that the new method of ſmear- 
ing was abſolutely neceſſary for the health of 
their ſheep. Their children hearing this ſo of- 
ten repeated, took it for granted ; and their 
natural bent to follow the common practice, 
which they believed neceflary, confirmed 
them in their opinion. What heightened the 


misfortune was, that our gentlemen then ne- 


ver intereſted themſelves in matters of ſo low 
and ſervile a nature; and the manufacturers 
and merchants were eaſily led to believe, that 


the perſons who were daily verſant in ſheep 
underſtood them beſt. = 


We have had very few whoſe knowledge 


was ſuch, as to enable them to write on the 


ſubject; and even in England, where ſo ma- 


ny good laws have been made for the ad- 
vancement of their woollen manufacture, none 
of their writers whom I have ſeen, give any 
directions for ſalving or tarring, though it is 
almoſt univerſally n in the north of 
England, 


[7] 


England, and where it ſeems to be as neceſſa 
ry as in Scotland. | 


The letter to the Marquis of N | 


printed in the year 1752, intitled, The com- 
plaints of the manufacturers, relating to the 
abuſes in marking the Heep. and winding the 
wool, naturally raiſes in a Scots reader melan- 
cholly reflections. As this paper is rare, I 
ſhall here give you the author's own words, 


P. 8. & 9. 
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« The manufacturers of wool complain, 2 
that, for ſeven years laſt paſt, ſince the price 
of wool has increaſed, the growers have in- 
creaſed the mark of pitch and tar, by lay- 


ing on the ſheep a greater quantity than is 


neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the property, and 
in ſome places repeating it ſeveral times in 
a year, for no other reaſon, than in order 


to make the fleece heavier for fale ; inſo- 
much that the tar-mark, which formerly, 


when clipped off, weighed, .in ſome ſorts 
of wool, no' more than from ſix to eight 
pounds, in a pack of two hundred and forty 
pounds, has of late weighed from twelve to 
ſixteen pounds; and in other ſorts, the 
weight of the tar-mark is from fix to twelve 
a which was formerly no more than 
« from 
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1 

from four to eight pounds, in a pack con- 
taining the ſame quantity. This tar-marx 
is wound up with the fleece, and ſold and 
paid for at the ſame —_ with the reſt of 
the wool. 

« Tt is afterwards cut off by ths manu- 
facturer; and whatever it weighs, half of 
it is computed to be tar, and half wool. 

« That which is tar is abſolutely good for 
nothing: the wool incorporate with the tar 
is likewiſe fo much waſte, as the expence 


and trouble of diſcharging the tar from the 
' wool exceeds the real value or worth of it: 


and the wool which remains where the 
tar-mark has been clipped off, although 


© good wool, occafions a great loſs and pre- 
judice to the manufacturer; becauſe the 


tar-mark cannot be cut off, without ſhort- 
ening the ſtaple, which being ſhortened, is 
rendered only fit for making ſtuff of an in- 


ferior ſort; whereas, had it remained in 
its natural length, it might have been work- 
ed up into a fine manufacture of great va- 


lue: and the difference arifirig from this 
grievance only, that is, of the price of the 


goods made of the ſhort or the long ſtaple, 


where the beſt wool is uſed, may be rec- 
« koned 


- 
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© koned at no leſs than 20 per cent. which : 
« the manufacturer loſes.” 

This gives us a miſerable idea of the preſent 
ſtate of our wool in the ſouthern parts of Scot- 
land. The Engliſb complain, that in 240 lb. 
weight of their worſt wool, 16 Ib. are abuſed 
by the tar- marks; whereas we ſeldom find, 
that ours, when ſcoured, yields above one 
half of the weight taken from the ſheep's back; 
ad even that ſpoiled like the Engl ur- 
marks, by ſhortening the ſtaple: beſides, it is 
univerſally mixed with ſmall pieces of pitch, 
of which it cannot be freed by any means yet 
diſcovered ; and on which account a great part 
of the worſt kinds will receive no dye, but 
thoſe of the coarſeſt nature, and that with 
great loſs of dying materials and labour. 

Long before this ſhort but valuable per- 
formance fell into my hands, I had frequently 

employed myſelf in forming conjectures of the 
quantity of wool yearly produced in Scorland, 
and learning the uſes to which it was applied, 
but more particularly in trying experiments 
upon my own theep, and endeavouring to 
prevail with my neighbours to do the lame, 
for the improvement of the wool, 

Kaen the abſervations of this ids 


wer — 


Wete of great ſervice t6 me, as they repreſented, 


in a very lively manner, the folly of our ma- 


nagement, and ſtrengthened the opinion that 


our errors might be remedied by proper care. 
To know what quantities of wool we have, 
that may be exported, or made up into dif- 


ferent Kinds of manufactures, and then ſent 
abroad, or uſed for the clothing of ourſelves 
at home; the beſt manner, in my humble ap- 


prehenſion, is, to conſider what counties, or 


parts of counties, want wool ; what have no 
more than ſufficient for ſerving themſelves ; 


and what produce not only ſufficient for them- 
ſelves, but for the ſupply of others. 

It would ſwell this letter to too great a bulk, 
minutely to point out the particulars; and as 
it can hardly be otherwiſe brought to any to- 
{erable degree of exactneſs, I ſhall, in general, 
only give hints, which may be of fervice to 
thoſe who have better opportunities and qua- 


lifications for obſervation, | 
In general, it will be allowed, that the coun- 


ties on the north fide of the river Forth, ſel- 
dom produce a ſufficient quantity of wool to 
clothe the inhabitants. For though Aberdeen 
and the neighbourhood annually export large 
parcels of ſtockings and woollen ſtuffs, it muſt 


be 
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E 
be remembered, that the greateſt ſhare of the 
wool that grows in | the ſouth is ſent to that 
county. | 

The three counties of Lothian never pro- 
duce wool ſufficient for themſelves; and 1 
ſuppoſe it will be granted by thoſe who know 
the country, that that part of the ſhire of Stir- 

ling on the ſouth fide of the Forth, the ſhire 
of Renfrew, with the county of Lanark, in 
which Glaſgow and Hamilton are ſituated, la- 
bour under the ſame want. There may be 
ſome doubt about the quantity of wool produ- 
ced in the ſhire of Air, and ſhire of Galloway 
but when one comes to reflect, upon the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the ſhire of Air, and the 
numbers of black cattle bred and fattened in 
the ſhire of Galloway, there will be little rea- 
fon to ſuppoſe they have more in that quar- 
ter than they uſe themſelves. | 

The ſtewartry of Galloway, and county of 
Dumfries, beſides what they manufacture 
themſelves, Oey ditpoſe of a ConLUcraune 
quantity of wool. 

The ſhire of Teviotdale does the ann ; val 
if the ſhire of Berwick produces more than 
Ag ebe its own inhabitants, it muſt be a trifle. 


B Without 


1-8] 
Without all queſtion, the people of Tweed; 
dale and the Foreſt ſell by far the greateſt quan- 
tity of wool, in. proportion to their numbers ; 
but as the produce of theſe two counties is of 
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extent, and wild, that grows more wool than 
. ſufficient for clothing the inhabitants. For 
though the ſhires of Dumfries and Teviotdale, 
it with the ſtewartry of Galloway, ſell wool ; yet 
lj a great proportion of theſe counties is applied 


| 
[ the very coarſeſt kind, it can, in its Nn 
0 ſtate, amount to very little. 

From the conſideration of theſe particulars, 
| | it will appear, that the country is of very ſmall 
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if to the raiſing of grain, and of black cattle. 

i Io finiſh this obſervation, I am of opinion, 
| that the centre of the wool-growing county | 
i muſt be ſomewhere near the head of Tweed- 4 
1 dale; from which imagine a circle to be de- 

ſcribed, the contents of that circle, or the ex- 

1 tent of the country which produces more wool 

l than ſupplies its own inhabitants, will be found : 

93 to be extremely ſmall. 

3 As we have adopted the methods, and fol- 


lowed the example of the Engliſb, in ſome 
1 few places, of laying down our grounds in 
|. good order, it is hoped, by going on in that 
manner, we may be able in time to feed more 
1 | ſheep; 
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1 
ſheep; and that the ſpecies of that cattle, and 
their wool, will improve ; nothing contributing 
ſo much to the 1 80 of fine wool as n 
paſture. 

On finding that the quant) is not * to 
what is generally thought, we ſhould not de- 
ſpair, but endeavour to improve what we 
have; which is certainly ſtill of great value, 
and, by proper care, may be highly advanced 
in its quality. However, I would not here en- 


deavour, as ſome inadvertently have done, to. 


make our woollen ſtand in competition with 
our linen manufacture, which, without all 
doubt, is more agreeable to the genius of the 
people, and can be further extended, without 
taiſing the jealouſy of our neighbours. 
To bring about the improvement of our 
wool, I endeavoured to find out the methods 
of managing their ſheep in England, and par- 
ticularly their manner of tarring or ſalving: on 
which, you will find, our greateſt dependence 
for the future improvement of our wool muſt 


reſt; for as to the nature of the ſoil, quality 


of the air, and fituation of the ground, all 
which have alſo remarkable influence, theſe 


are not at our diſpoſal. 2 5 
B 2 Upon 


( 14 } 
Upon i inquiry, I — in England a gen- 


tlemen, as well as here, knew little of the 
matter, leaving to their ſervants the manage- 
ment of their ſheep; and the manufacturers, 
either jealous of hurting their trade, or really 
ignorant, would, or could give very little in- 
formation: only, in general, I learned, that 
great quantities of tar hurt both the ſheep and 
their wool; that the more greaſe was mixed 
with the tar, the wool would be the better; 
that the tar-mark to diſtinguiſh property ſhould 
be as ſmall as poſſible; that great care ought 
to be taken in waſhing the ſheep before clip- 
ping; and that no dirt ſhould be wound up 
with the fleece : 

That the wool cut from the ſheep ſent Gras 


this country to England, the firſt ſeaſon after 


being ſmeared in Scotland, was very coarſe, 
and ſold at much the ſame price it does here; 
the ſecond year, being ſalved and marked in 
their manner, fold from 6 to 7 ſhillings ßer 
ſtone, which is about double the price of the 
firſt year; and ſtill continued to grow finer, if 
the ſheep were young; though the ſheep that 
thus improved in their wool, fed on commons, 


and other grounds covered with as coarſe graſs, 
and 


"Py 


[ 7 
and as cold and much e as any of our 
hills. | 
This obſervation, as to the cold, may be 
aſcertained every ſpring, from the time the 
ſnow continues to lie upon their hills, which 
is generally longer than upon ours. 

On this ſlender information I began to make 
experiments; - and ſoon found to be true what 
the Engliſh hinted with reſpe& to the addi- 
tional quantity of greaſe, and waſhing the 
ſheep; but, till the year 1752, could find no 
perſon that could ſalve after their manner; 
when I had the good fortune to find one, who 
had ſerved for ſome years as a ſhepherd in 
that track of high land which lies between 
Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire. 

It would be needleſs to give the * va- 
riety of experiments I have tried, it being ſuf- 
ficient for our purpoſe to mention thoſe that 
anſwered beſt, 
To compare the new vals the common 
practice, the expence of the new method with 
the other, the advantage which the country 
may expect from following the new method, 
the marking without tar, the manner of waſh- 
ing, and the profit ariſing from it, as well to 
the farmer as to the wool-merchant, 5 

if, 
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1/, J mixed 8 lb. of butter, Scots weight, 


which is equal to 12 1b. Engliſb, with a Scots . 


pint of tar, (and you will be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve all my experiments were made with the 
fame weight and meaſure); with this compoti- | 


tion I e 28 ſheep. 


2dly, I mixed 4 1b. of butter, 4 1b. of render- 
ed tallow, and 1 pint of tar, (Tam not certain 
whether the tar was from Norway or the Plan- 
tations; however this makes no great differ- 
ence, as the Plantation tar has of late been 
much improved); with this mixture I tarred 
32 ſheep. | 

3d , After reflecting of what advantage it 
would be to the country, if we could with 
ſucceſs uſe whale-oil in place of butter, I 
made up a minging or falve of the following 
compoſition : 1 pint of whale-oil, 4 Ib. of tal- 
low, and 1 pint of tar. The tallow is here 
uſed, the oil being ſuppoſed too thin of itſelf 
for ſmearing light. With this I got a neigh- 
bour to tar 32 ſheep. It ſeemed to anſwer 
well; but as the ſheep were ſold before ſhear- 
ing-time, I am not fo certain of the ſucceſs 


of this, as of the two former experiments. 


Beſides the improvement of the wool, there 
is, by following any of theſe new methods, a 
conſiderable 


FP 3 
conſiderable expence ſaved ; which will appear 
from the following ſtate. 

By the firſt experiment, 28 ſheep are ſmear- 
ed, with 8 lb. of butter, and 1 pint of tar, 
Allowing the butter to be ſix pence ber Ib. 
and the tar ſix pence per pint, which is the 
very higheſt price, the expence of tarring a 
ſheep will amount only to 75 farthings. 

By the ſecond experiment, the butter, tal- 
low, and tar, being valued at the ſame price, 
the expence of each ſheep will be 62 + farthings 
per piece. | 
The expence of mixing with oil in place of 
butter ſtill comes cheaper, as the oil can be 
bought for g pence per pint. But ſuppoſe it 
1 ſhilling, then the charge will ſtand thus; 
1 ſhilling for 1 pint of oil, 4 Ib. of tallow, 
2 ſhillings, 1 pint of tar, 6 pence; 32 ſheep 
covered, charge 54 farthings. | 

The common way of the country is, to mix 
2 lb. of butter, 1 ſhilling, with 1 pint of tar, 
6 pence; with this they generally ſmear 5 
ſheep; the expence 14. farthings per ſheep; 
which is double the charge of any of the for- 
mer experiments. Others mix no more than 
12 Ib. of butter with 8 pints of tar, and lay it 
on in the ſame proportion. 
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Some, it is true, cheat themſelves, by mix- 
ing their ſalve with urine, and others by mixing 
it with water in which the tender branches of 
broom have been boiled. This extraordinary 
compoſition may have ſome effect, as it increa- 
ſes the quantity of the ſalve, and leſſens the 
proportion of the tar, though I rather believe 
theſe ingredients to be hurtful in their own 
nature. In cold grounds, ſome farmers lay a 
pint of tar, mixed as above, upon 4 ſheep, 


and others ſmear no more than 3 young ſheep 


with that quantity. | 
For it is the common practice to lay "Of 


young heavier than the old; for no other rea- 
ſon that I can diſcover, than that they are 
ſtronger, and better able to withſtand the bad 
effects of over-tarring ; and the fleeces by this 
means come to weigh more at ſhearing. 
Tallow is of great ſervice in the above ſim- 


ple compoſitions, as it makes the ſalving firm 


and hard during the time of the operation; 


and as it ſhould be laid or ſpread in the ſhade 


of the wool as ſmall and as cloſe to the ſkin as 
poſſible with one finger only, it eaſily rolls be- 
fore, and leaves a ſufficient quantity of ſtuff 
upon each part; the perſon employed never 


lifting above the ſize of a hazel nut at one 
time ; 


( 19 ] 

time; and except what muſt be kept in # 
ſmall diſh for immediate uſe, the falve ſhould 

be placed in the open air, or ſome cool ſhade, 


to preſerve it hard and fim. 
If a ſmearer underſtands his buſineſs, he 


will tar the numbers above mentioned- with 
the quantities ſpecified, or even more; but 
if unſkilful, not ſo many. 

The ſtuff or ſalve in the common method 

is laid on with thees fingers, or the whole 
hand. „ 1614. 
In the year 1752, 1 led he two krſt; in 
17 53, as I found the good effects, I followed 
the ſame practice, and added the third expe- 
riment of the oil mixed with tallow. 1 This 
ſeaſon I have continued the ſame method; 
and as my ſervants are become more expert, 
they ſmear more ſheep with the ſame; t 
than they did formerly, 

I have alſo tried, upon my oon c the 
oil and tallow; and that I might ſtill know 
more of the effects of decreaſing the quantity 
of tar, I mixed 7 lb. of butter, and 5 Ib. of 
allow, with 1 pint of tar; with this ſalving, 
my ſervants, having been ordered to do it as 
light as poffible, covered 51 large wedders. 

The expence, 7 1b. of butter, 3 ſhillings and 
: GO 6 pence; 
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6 pence; the tallow, 2 ſhillings and 6 pence; 
the tar, 6 pence ; this divided by 51, the num- 
ber of ſheep, amounts to little more than 
6 farthings per ſheep. 

">" "THE neighbourhood, when they heard of 


this laſt experiment, thought it ridiculous ; 


but when they faw the ſheep ſmeared, they 
agreed they were ſufficiently covered in every 
part with tar; the ſubtility of its nature, and 
the diviſibility of its parts, being far beyond 
their conception, or indeed that of the moſt 
thinking, till they make the experiment. 
It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve here the 
favings of materials, and the carriage, as at 
firſt view there ſeems to be about one half: 


but ſuppoſe the ſalving in this method to coſt = 


two thirds of the money laid out in ſmearing 


in the common way, the difference will a- 


mount to a very large ſum. 
The pariſh in which I live feeds about 
40,000 ſheep; ſuppoſe only a penny per piece 


faved in ſmearing, this will amount to 166 /. 


13 5. 4 d. Sterling. 
The ſaving will ſtill be greater, if we ip 
poſe the whole country to follow this method; 


when it will certainly, as in like caſes, lower 
the price of materials and carriage, which I 


have 
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have all along reckoned at the price given 
theſe two laſt years, when they ſold at a * 
high rate. 

Should the whale- oil come to be uſed, the 
expence will {till diminiſh. 

Till the neighbourhood ſaw that there was 
an immediate decreaſe of expence, few or 
none followed the example: however, laſt 
winter convinced thoſe who tried the experi- 
ment, that it contributed more towards the 
health of their ſheep than the old method, as 
fewer died that were ſmeared in the light 
way ; and laſt winter and ſpring was the moſt 
deſtructive ſeaſon for * that has happened 
for many years. 

The ſtoremaſters diſagree 3 them- 
ſelves as to the very intention of ſmearing. 

Some conſider its principal uſe to be, the 
preſerving the ſheep from cold ; others from 
the rains; others again the deſtroying of in- 
ſects, or preventing, or curing the ſcab. They 
think the tar the principal ingredient in the 
ſalve; but being too hot of itſelf, they ue; 
fy it with butter. 

They pretend various other reaſons; but I 
am now convinced their chief deſign in laying 
on ſuch quantities of tar is, to make their wool 
C2 * 


TY 
weigh; which many are ſo honeſt as to ae 
knowledge. 3 

The principal advantage, in my humble o- 
pinion, ariſing from ſmearing with tar, is, the 
killing of inſets, preventing the ſcab, or cu- 
ring the ſheep when Mes with that dif- 
temper. 

All who are en with the nature of | 
ſheep know, what terrible numbers of the in- 
ſes called eds breed upon the young in par- 
ticular; and what ſwarms of even common 
maggots, in ſome grounds, will ſtick to any 
| ſmall hurt where the ſkin is broken; the flies 
there depoſiting their ſpawn or eggs. 

The cure is as univerſally known, of cover- 
ing the part with tar: but if this is not time- 
ouſly done, the maggots eat their way into the 
ſheep's body, or even into the head, if they 
fix where the creature cannot rub. 

For curing the ſcab, tar is certainly a good 
remedy, as it W very quick and effec- 
tually on dogs manged to a high degree, and 
when no other known remedy will anſwer. 

What may lead the farmers to fay that the 
tar keeps the ſheep warm, is, that it prevents 
the inſects from breeding, and cures the ſcab; 


Which diſtempers cauſe the ſheep to rub, and 
leave 
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leave their wool upon every buſh and rugged 
ſtone. When they have thus loſt their wool, 
they are certainly hurt with the cold, forced 
to leave their paſture on the open grounds for 
ſhelter, and are frequently found, when 
weak, with their wool twiſted in buſhes and 
briers, half dead, and ſometimes, if hi 0 705 7 
ed, are loſt altogether. 

As by theſe obſervations we ſee that tar is 
neceſſary, or ſome other cheap thing which 
may anſwer the ſame purpoſe, we ſhould en» 
deavour to learn how it may be applied with 
ſafety, and not hurt the ſheep, or the quality 
of the wool; it being the cheapeſt, if not the 

only remedy known, that can be uſed to ſo 
great an extent, Fr 

All they who, by their e are 
obliged to handle tar, know, that if they rub 
their hands with a ſufficient quantity of any 
kind of greaſe, it ſoon makes the tar loſe its 
hold, and mixing with the greaſe, is eaſily 
waſhed off: at the ſame time they know, that 
no other thing, in common uſe, wel have the 
fame effect. 

Wool-combers alſo ach out the mad | 
of preſerving our wool from being ſpoiled on. 
the ſheep's back, by their ufing ſuch large 

| | quantities 


| — the contrary is the practice; for it is a com- 
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quantities of oil or greaſe, to free it from pitch, 
or any other kind of naſtineſs. 

The experiments I tried are founded upon 
this principle, That greaſe, if mixed in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity, 1s a proper lixivium, and will 
prevent the tar from having bad effects, and 
even uſeful in helping to remove the remains 
of the tar from the fleece after it is ſhorn ; that 


a much ſmaller quantity of tar is neceſſary to 


deſtroy inſects, and cure the ſcab, than is com- 
monly uſed ; that it keeps the ſheep warm in 
no other way, than preventing the loſs of their 
wool by rubbing, Sc.; that the more greaſe 
that is mixed with it, the greater ſucceſs it will 
probably have, of keeping out the cold, rain, 
and melted ſnow. _ | 1 
Nature ſeems to point out this as a remedy; 
as all the creatures who inhabit the northern 
countries, and live much in the water, and 
upon ice, are remarkable for the quantities of 
fat that lies immediately under the ſkin, which 
is certainly placed there by the Author of na- 
ture, to keep out the water that might other- | 


wiſe penetrate. 
This ſhould give a hint, to tar, or rather 


greaſe, the lean ſheep more than the fat: but 


mon 


| ſuch a degree, that it cannot with profit be 


E 
mon ſaying, when they meet wich a fat ſheep, 
Give him a good lick of tur, he it able to 


bear it. 
It is certain, that the tar will continue longer 


upon the ſkin, when well mixed with greaſe, 


than otherwiſe : for it is found, by experience, 


that when a ſmall quantity is mixed with the 
tar, it ſticks to that part of the wool to which 
it was firſt attached; this being puſhed on by 
the young growth, it runs in knots at the 
ends, and is plaited and woven together to 


diſintangled, by any invention yet found out, 
but muſt be cut off, as they do the mark fo 
much complained of in England. 
Wen the wool comes to ſtick thus toge- 
ther at the ends, it commonly divides, and 
makes a thade along the back; here the rain 
enters, and the ſnow and hoarfroft conſtantly 
lodge, and ftarve the ſheep ts death. —© 
When ſheep are ſmeared in the light way, 
the wool never runs in knots, but is always | 
kept moiſt with the greaſe; and if care is ta- 
ken, at falving, to caſt the run of the thades- 
acroſs the back, it will ſeldom, if ever, divide. 
This precaution has never been followed ex- 
cept * myſelf and a few others. 
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Our farmers 5 as well as in England, 
deglect not the advantage of laying on great 
quantities of pure or unmixed tar, by way of 
mark; and even pretend it is deſigned to keep 
the ſheep warm, and that nothing elſe will 
ſtand the weather, and anſwer the original de- 
ſign of diſtinguiſhing property. But nothing 
is more falſe than this: for I have found, by 
repeated experience, that if ſheep are marked 
with keelſtone, or red chalk, at clipping, af 
ter the fleece is cut off, it will laſt to Martin- 
mas; and if it is then renewed, when the 
ſheep are ſmeared, it will continue, without 
any additional help, till ſhearing-time again; 
and is eaſily rubbed off at waſhing, or when 
the wool is ſcoured. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that marking with keel coſts no expence. 
Farmers that would have their wool put up 
in order, ſhould hand-waſh all their ſheep. 
This, at firſt, may ſeem a hard taſk. to thoſe 
who have great ſtocks; but if they will fake 
the ſmall trouble, to place one of their ſhifting- 
bughts that they milk their ewes in, upon a 
burn or river fide, and make two or three 
men go into the water, the ſervants who are 
generally employed upon farms of that extent 
will eaſily waſh a thouſand in one day. 


The 
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The perſon who ſmears his ſheep light, and 


waſhes his wool clean, has a great advantage 
cover his neighbours who do not follow the 
ſame practice; as he can ſend his wool to the 
market at leſs expence of carriage : for as our 


| wool at preſent ſeldom produces above one 


half, after ſcouring, the farmer, or wool-mer- 
chant, (for it is the ſame thing whoever ad- 


vances the money), actually pays one half 
of the carriage for naſtineſs of no uſe; but 
which being forced and drawn together in a 


pack, and carried in hot weather, melts, and 
mixing with the wool, hurts it more' than is 
generally imagined. 63:28 
A fleece that is ſmeared with tar, well mixed 
with greaſe, will certainly be ſome lighter, 
when cut from the ſheep, than that which is 
otherwiſe ; but when both come to be ſcoured, 
the former will be found 'much heavier ; no- 
thing then remaining but*the wool itſelf, of a 


finer nature, the ſtaple longer, and conſe- 


quently of higher value. 

In proportion as I mixed the tar with WER 
I found this, and got the higher prices for my 
wool; and when my neighbours laſt ſeaſon 


ſold their wool under 3 ſhillings per ſtone, I. 
fold ſame of mine for 6 ſhillings and 6 . | 


D and 
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and could have ſold all I had for above 6 ſhil- 
lings, but kept it, in order to carry my 3 
riments a little farther. I 
＋ hough the order and manner in which 
this is wrote may not. be yery acceptable, yet 
J hope what is ſaid will convince you, that 
the future ſucceſs of our woollen manufacture 
will much depend upon the improvement of 


our wool ; that the bad ſucceſs our manu- 


facturers have hitherto had, is in a great mea- 
ſure owing to the materials, and the W 
tarring of our ſheep ; ; 

That the premiums given to Weesen 
according to the preſent plan appointed by the 


Honourable Truſtees, and approven of by his 


Majeſty, will not be ſufficient r 
unleſs the wool is made better; 
That it is not impoſſible to N our 
wool, at an eaſy and moderate charge. 

It is therefore humbly ſubmitted, what eß. 


fect it would have, to give part of the money 


allowed for promoting the woollen manufac- 
ture, in premiums to the farmers, who ſhould, 


at certain ſtations, and appointed times, pro- 
duce the beſt parcels of wool, under proper 


regulations, to judges appointed by the Ho- 


nourable F ruſtees; z and, at theſe ſtations, meet- 
ings 
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ings ſhould be held of the farmers and wol- 
merchants, to make bargains for that coms 
modity. 

Though this regulation, and ſuppoſed im- 
provement, ſhould not for ſome time engage 
the manufacturers of our own country to ex- 
tend their trade; yet the certain reformation of 
our wool would induce the” Engliſh to buy 
from us, and thereby point out its true value 
to our own people. 

It would alſo remove, in a great. meaſure, 
the chief objection the farmers have to follow 

the new method of ſmearing, as the premiums 
given would fully pay for the as e ages 
tional loſs by the death of ſheep. : £ 

In the neighbourhood where the experi- 
ments were tried, ſeveral of the farmers have 
followed the example; but it is not probable 
that this can ſoon become the general 3 

unleſs promoted by public encouragement. 
Tarring, in the north country, would cer- 
tainly have remarkable good effects, by killing 
the inſects, and preventing or curing the ſcab, 
to which diſtempers their ſh#ep are certainly 
more liable than in the ſouth; and indeed any 
perſon of knowledge would conclude this from : 
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If there is any thing new 1n this letter that 
can be of ſervice, it will give me pleaſure. 


Ws 


Jam, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient Humble ſervant. 


- Edinburgh, Dec. 13. 
„. 
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The doubt that has ariſen about the pro- 
priety of mixing whale-oil and tar, may be ea- 


ſily removed; for I know from experience, 


that they will mix intimately, though, being 


too thin of themſelves for falving, an addition 
of a ſmall proportion of butter, or rather tal- 
low, is neceſſary to bring them to a proper 
firmneſs. 


Some farmers hs NY vecd, that the Eng- 


liſh are not fo fond of buying our young ſheep 
that are light ſmeared, as thoſe that are black 
with tar and dirt. This objection will be re- 
moved, in a great meaſure, by mixing with 


oil, without doing hurt to the ſheep or their 


wool; for the oil is not fo ſoon as other kinds 


of 


3 


3 
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of greaſe dried up by the heat of the animal; 


and ſheep ſmeared in this way will be known 


for eight months after the operation, by the 

greaſineſs and dark colour of the fleece; and 
in proportion as the falve continues upon the 
ſkin, it will be granted, that the ſheep will 
ſuffer the leſs injury from the weather. But it 


is a miſtaken notion, that the Engliſt prefer 


ſheep that are black and covered with tar, to 
the ſheep whoſe fleeces are whiter and cleaner. 


| Formerly it was the practice, to lay moſt tar 


upon thoſe that fed upon cold and wild 


grounds; and it may be ſtill the caſe in ſome 


places: which made the Engliſb farmers ar- 


gue with themſelves, If ſheep fed on ſuch | 


cold and moſſy grounds, and ſo abuſed with 
tar, look ſo well, what may we not expect, 
when we feed them on better paſtures, and 


falve them in our manner? 
Our ſtoremaſters, obſerving the Engh/h farm- 


ers reaſon in this way, not only ſmear thoſe 


heavier that are intended for the Engliſb mar- 
ket ; but when the ſheep have the fortune to 
feed on dry grounds, and in a milder climate, 


drive them through deep miry places before 


they offer them to fale, to adorn them with 
fo; an tuck $6 1 that 
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that colour they! angie the Engh/h to be ſo 


fond' of. , 

However, I am ſenſible, could we be pre- 
vailed on to ſmear in the new manner, our 
Enghſh merchants, hearing of our reforma- 
tion in this article, would ſoon alter their me- 
thod of judging, and give a higher price, rea- 


ſonably expecting a more than proportionable 


return from the change in the wool, all our 
year-old ſheep being ſold in the fleece. 
Mixing with oil would bring along with it 
many other advantages. By ſaving our butter, 
we would have ſufficient for other purpoſes; 
which has of late never been the cafe. It 


' would hkewiſe greatly promote the whales 


fiſhing, by creating at home a new market for 
our oil; in return for which thoſe employed 
in the cold Greenland ſeas would conſume an 


additional quantity of our coarſe woollen 


goods, grain, and black cattle. 

In the month of O&ober laſt, I ſalved 65 
ſheep with 1 pint of tar, mixed with 8 Ib. of 
butter and 6 1b. of tallow; which coſts ſome- 
thing leſs than 6 farthings per piece. And to 
try ſtill further what length we might with 
fafety diminiſh the tar, I put 3 chopins of 
whale-oil into 1 mutchkin; but finding it ne- 

ver 
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yer thickened, though expoſed to the cold, I 
added 2 lb. of rendered tallow. This addition 
ſoon brought it to a proper conſiſtence; and 
with it I ſmeared 20 ſheep: which you will 
be pleaſed to obſerve, at the price I have rated 
ms materials all along, is a little more than 
x penny per piece, and about one twentieth 
art of the tar generally uſed. They have en- 
dured the cold through winter, and are Juſt 
now in as good order as any of the flock. 
With a deſign to make others try experi- 
ments, it might be propoſed what effect it 
would have, to uſe, in place of the fingers, 
a ſmall bruſh. for laying on the ſalve: 
To ſmear our ſheep RY after clip 
ng: : 
” To ſmear or rub, Tg: winter, with the 
ſame materials, our black cattle that are much 
expoſed ; it being obſerved, that theſe cattle 
ſuffer much by worms bred in their hates 
and * e of the ſkin, 51 Sw 
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LETTER” u. 
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N the month of December 1754, I gave 
you the trouble of a letter, containing an 
account of the preſent ſtate of our tarred wool 
in the ſouth country; the inducements which, 
I ſuppoſe, at firſt tempted the farmers to in- 
troduce ſo foul a practice, and their ill-ground- 
ed reaſons to continue the ſame. I there en- 
deavoured to ſhow the bad conſequence an 


improper method of tarring had in preventing 


the increaſe of our woollen manufacture, and 


the loſſes the country ſuſtained by it. I then 
pointed out a method, by which, I humbly 


apprehend, great ſavings would ariſe in the 
quantity of materials uſed by the farmers in 


tarring, at the ſame time that the wool would 
be greatly improven, and the ſheep themſelves 


no wiſe hurt, but rather receive a new addi- 


tion of value by better management. 
To ſtrengthen the above aſſertions, I gave 


a fair account of ſome experiments I had then 
3 tried, to ſhew, that our preſent method of 


tarring is improper, and hurts both the ſheep 


and their wool; that one half of the expence 


| of t tarrin gor ſalving might be ſaved ; and that 
the 


„ 
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the produce of our ſtocks would be greatly ini⸗ 
proven thereby. 


After mentioning the above particulars, I : 


took the liberty to hint, whether the giving of 


premiums, under proper regulations, to the 
farmers or ſtoremaſters who ſhould be found 


to produce the beſt parcels of that commodity, 


would not be of great ſervice in promoting 


the growth of good wool, and increaſe our 


woollen manufactures ; the manufacturers ha- 


ving, upon all occaſions, . given it as a chief 


reaſon for the ſmall advance made in that va- 


luable branch of trade, That our wool was ſo 


ſpoiled with tar, that it would. neither ſpin, 
dye, or dreſs, ſo as to be fit for a foreign | 


market; or at leaſt, to free the wool of the 
tar and dirt, which of neceſſity adhered to it, 


ſo as not to ſuffer in theſe operations, made 


it ſo expenſive, that they could not go to 

market ſo cheap as the Engliſb, who ſalved or 

tarred their ſheep after a better method. 
Having the pleaſure to find, that the ob- 


ſervations made in my former letter gave ſatiſ- 


faction, I now yenture to propoſe the follow- 


ing ſcheme, for encouraging the country, by 


premiums, to improve the quality, as well as 
increaſe the quantity of wool. 


"ot SCHEME. 
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That the ſum of ſhould. be di- 
vided into twelve ſhares. 


| Theſe are to be diſtributed into prizes at 
the following places. 


New-Galloway, for the ſtewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright. 
Kilmarnock, for the hire of Air. 


' Sangquhar, for Nithſdake. 


Moffat, for Annandale. 

Langholm, for Efedale. 

Lanark, for Clydeſdale. 

Peebles, for Tweeddale. 

Selkirk, for the Forreſt, 
Fedburgh, for the lower part of Teviotdale. 
 Hawick, for the higher part of that county. 
Greenlaw or Lauder, for Berwickſhire, 


Haaaington, for Eafi-Lothian. 


The above places are named, as being moſt 
convenient for ſituation or markets for wool, 
and where branches of that manufacture are 
carried on. However, more or fewer ſtations 
may be appointed, as ſhall be thought proper, 
or as the funds will anſwer. 


That the encouragement given to each of 


1 places all be vides into three prizes, 
| —Tuppoye 
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ſuppoſe 5, 3, 21. Sterling a- piece; no parcel | 


given in to contend for a premium to contain q 


leſs than 3 packs, of at leaſt 10 ſtones each. 

No parcel to gain above one prize, and 
mult be all the property of one farmer, and 
of the year's WY in which he contends for 
the prize. 

The above quantity is humbly propoſint; as 
the largeneſs of the parcel would prevent ma- 
ny tricks, and private perſons from gaining 
who kept leſs than 300 ſheep. G 

That the premiums ſhould be determined 
at the times when fairs and markets are held 
at theſe towns, and when the wool-merchants 


are ſuppoſed annually to come and buy up the 


produce of the neighbouring country. 

That the judge or judges ſhould be r 
ed by the Honourable Truſtees. 

Query. Might not the preſent riding officer 
be obliged and impowered to do this, and to 
call for the aſſiſtance and advice of — if 
thought neceſſary? _ 

To add the more ſpirit to dia laudable un- 
dertaking, I would humbly propoſe, that a 


centrical place ſhould be fixed on, where, af- 


ter the above prizes were determined, a higher 


ſum than any of the former ſhould be given to 


the perſon who ſhould produce the beſt pack 
of wool brought from any of the ſtations be- 
E 2 ß fore 
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fore mentioned ; and that the gainers of the 


1 prizes at theſe out-ſtations, ſhould have here 


again a chance given them to carry off alſo 
'the principal prize, and ſhow the improve- 


ment of their wool to merchants, &c. 


prize, is intended to ſave carriage: but to 
prevent tricks, the perſon, after gaining any 
of the ſmall out-prizes, ſhould immediately 
declare his intention to enter himſelf a candi- 
date for the great premium; in that caſe the 
judge there ſhould be impowered to mark the 
pack agreed on, ſo that no change of the con- 
tents could be made without diſcovery. 

However, if any new diſputant offered, he 


on the ſame conditions with thoſe at the out- 
ſtations, to bring all the e upon the 
ſame level. 

That you might have an opportunity to ſee 
the produce of the different counties, and the 
annual improvement, the town of Edinburgh, 

I humbly apprehend, would be the moſt pro- 
per place for determining this laſt prize or 
prizes, a variety of premiums tempting a 
greater number of candidates to try their for- 
tune. | 
At the fame time that the premiums were 
advertiſed, it would be proper to give the beſt 


directzons 


The allowing one pack here to gain the 


\þ 


ſhould be obliged to produce three packs, and 
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directions to the farmers, for . g. mak 3 
and waſhing; by following which they would 
have the moſt probable chance to gain the 
prizes; but not to bind them down to cer 
tain rules; for that, I doubt, would have an 
ill effect; as they are all, or moſtly ſo wed» 
| ded to their old cuſtoms, that nothing but 
demonſtration, repeated over and over, will 
make them alter their methods; and I am 
afraid that any thing like force would * 
ſerve to increaſe this obſtinacy. 
A meeting advertiſed at theſe fairs and. mar- 
kets of the farmers and wool-merchants, would 
greatly promote the improvement of our Wool; 
as then the merchants of knowledge would 
probably come, and have an opportunity of 
ſeeing and judging themſelves : whereas, at 
preſent, the wool of different farms is bought 
up in the ſame way by ignorant dealers, as 
the known and remarkable growths of wine in 
France, &c.; our merchants truſting more to 
the character the commodity bears, than to 
their own knowledge, in judging of the new | 
improvements made in wool by even their own 
door-neighbours. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this article, 
having found by experience, that it was much 
eaſier to improve my ſheep and their wool, 


than 
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Ela inſtruct our. 1 in IM e fiphe- com- 


modity: and however ridiculous it may ſeem, ; 
I apprehend a want "of knowledge i in our mer- 


chants, will be a greater bar for ſome time to 
| the improvement of our wool, by not giving 


u reaſonable price, than even the ſtrong at- 


tachments our farmers i in e have to their 
25 cuſtoms. 

Before 1 conclude, 1 mit uſe 5 . 
bs acquaint you, that, at laſt ſhearing-time, I 


had the greateſt reaſon to be pleaſed with the: : : 
Egpcceſs of the experiments I tried, in tarring | 


my ſheep the winter before; and that finding 5 | : 


the method I followed anſwer my utmoſt ex- 


en, F had this ſeaſon ſo far leſſened th 
Rat I have . 
not now above one twelfth part laid upon mx 
ſheep that I had formerly, and is ſtill practi=; 


quantity of tar uſed in ſmearing, 


ſed by my neighbours who dor not N TEE . 
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